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The Crisis 


HIS journal is called CHRISTIANITY AND 

CRISIS. A word must be said about Crisis. 
For the past thirty years the world has lived through 
a continuous series of recurring crises. So much so 
that the existence of some kind of a crisis has become 
normal for our generation. We have had bank crises 
and social crises. We are in the midst of other crises 
now—crises of democracy—crises of empire—defense 
crises and war crises. By Crisis we do not mean 
any of these secondary symptoms of a critical condi- 
tion. We mean the Crisis itself; not the crisis of 
some segment of the social order, but of the whole 
social order. We mean that as Protestant Christians 
we stand confronted with the ultimate crisis of the 
whole civilization of which we are a part and whose 
existence has made possible the survival of our type 
of faith and our type of Church. 

In the presence of the Crisis the editors of this 
journal feel that as Christian citizens the least they 
can do is to advocate a policy on the part of the gov- 
ernment of the United States of giving those who 
fight for freedom all the aid that it is in our power 
as a nation to give. 

The British are fighting for the kind of civilization 
which has made Protestantism possible. To deny 
that is to deny history. Our civilization was built by 
faith and prayers and hard work—it was also built 
by fighting. Is there a Christian minister who be- 
lieves that the rights which he daily enjoys and which 
he takes for granted, like the air he breathes, would 
be his to enjoy unless these rights had been fought 
for by Cromwell, by William of Orange and by 
Washington? Are Protestants in the United States 
to live off the liberties which others are maintaining 
for them and then express complete indifference to 
the fate of those whose sacrifice makes the tranquil 
and serene life of American Christians possible? 


North Atlantic Ocean. The fact which differentiates 
our civilization from all others is that here men 
organized states on the basis of consent rather than 
on the basis of force—here men made the dignity 
of human life the test of policy—here men won the 
right to freedom of speech and freedom of worship. 
The North Atlantic became the Ocean of Freedom. 
Wherever its waters touched there free men lived. 

A society developed around the shores of the 
North Atlantic whose community of ethical interest 
bound people together into an organic whole which 
transcended language divisions and state boundaries. 
The North Atlantic Basin became the home of those 
qualities of the human spirit which are the priceless 
legacy of the best that was in both the Reformation 
and the Renaissance. It was from this area that the 
influence of these great historic movements spread 
to the ends of the earth. 

We are the trustees of this North Atlantic society. 
We are the heirs of this freedom. 

What then is the Crisis? The Crisis is that the 
most powerful state in Europe has sworn to destroy 
our North Atlantic civilization, and during 1940 has 
proved its ability to keep its word. On the eastern 
shores of the Atlantic, freedom has disappeared from 
an entire continent. Britain alone stands guard 
against the westward march of tyranny, and the 
British Isles are now under continuous bombardment 
as a prelude to the final assault. 

But this fight is not a fight for Britain. It is a fight 
for freedom, and wherever men fight for freedom 
they fight for us. Whoever controls the North At- 
lantic can impose his way of life around its shores. 
The conflict is between the free peoples of the entire 
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Should this become the American Protestant attitude 
toward the world, it would inscribe one of the darkest 
pages in the annals of the Church. 

For more than a thousand years this civilization of 
ours has been emerging around the shores of the 

















North Atlantic area and the tyrants who would 
destroy their democratic way of life. 

The inconceivable has happened. We are witness- 
ing the first effective revolution against Christian 
civilization since the days of Constantine. 

The tragic irony of the hour is that so many of the 
men in America whom this revolution against Chris- 
tian civilization most concerns seem to be least aware 
of its implications. The freedom of these men to 
speak and write depends upon the existence of a cer- 
tain type of civilization. Yet they talk and act as if 
they believed that, whoever wins, religion-as-usual 
like business-as-usual will be the order of the day in 
America after the war. The fact is that if Hitler 
carries out his declared designs there is not going to 
be any religion-as-usual, at least as far as Christians 
are concerned. 

The choice before us is clear. Those who choose 
to exist like parasites on the liberties which others 
fight to secure for them will end by betraying the 
Christian ethic and the civilization which has devel- 
oped out of that ethic. 

If history has any meaning, if ethical considera- 
tions have any force, the Protestant clergy of Amer- 
ica will in their capacity as citizens be the first to 
take the lead in informing the people of the nature of 
the Crisis and in persuading them to put the full 
resources of America at the disposal of the soldiers 
of freedom. 


The Lend-Lease Bill 


To those committed to the support of democracy in 
its struggle against the totalitarian menace, the im- 
mediate issue of overwhelming urgency is the pas- 
sage of the President’s “‘lend-lease bill.” The impor- 
tance of early and decisive action on this measure can 
hardly be exaggerated. 

The bill offers the best feasible expression of the 
two impulses which increasingly dominate the minds 
of the American people. One is the determination to 
give all possible aid to the imperiled democracies. 
The other is the desire to remain out of war. The 
President did not create either of these impulses. He 
cannot be held responsible for the present world situa- 
tion or for the temper of the American people in con- 
fronting that situation. He is responsible only for the 
attempt to unite these two impulses, which are partly 
contradictory, into a practicable and effective pro- 
gram for national action. 

This the present bill promises to do. Its critics 
have charged that it betrays the desire to remain out 
of war to the other desire of aiding the democracies. 
On the contrary, it offers the only possibility of fulfill- 
ing both desires. It provides no absolute guarantee 
that the United States will not become involved in con- 
flict. No policy can guarantee that certainty in the 
present tragic situation. It does offer the only alterna- 


tive to entering the conflict which can commend itself 
to either the self-interest or the self-respect of the 
American people—maximum material help toward the 
defeat of Hitler. 

There are those who urge that, if an Axis defeat is 
so important for our security, we should immediately 
declare war. This argument is not wholly convincing. 
Certain strategic considerations render the form of 
aid proposed by the President the most effective at 
this time. Furthermore, there is an important politi- 
cal consideration. While America would be ultimately 
imperiled by a Nazi victory, it does not stand in the 
same immediate peril as the nations of Europe. [rom 
the purely ethical point of view, it might be claimed 
that both our ultimate peril and our moral obligation 
for the preservation of western Christendom require 
us to give aid without reservations of any kind. but 
it must be recognized that the citizens of a nation do 
not sense an ultimate peril with the same urgency as an 
immediate one. The policies of nations must take this 
fact into account. It is precisely because the lend-lease 
bill does justice to all factors in the situation that it of- 
fers the best possible program for the immediate future. 

Citizens of a democracy must always view with 
reluctance the grant of such sweeping powers to any 
leader, even one just returned to office to carry out 
these objectives. But those whose memories recall 
the crisis of 1917 will remember similar misgivings. 
The present struggle moves at a tempo unparalleled in 
any earlier war. Democracy will stand or fall gn its 
capacity for quick and effective action, and that re- 
quires the delegation of large responsibilities for deci- 
sion. 

We cannot overstress the necessity for the early 
enactment of this bill. Congressional debate beyond 
March first might actually imperil the outcome of the 
conflict. That may be decided within the next three 
months. The Nazis are unquestionably preparing a 
desperate effort to bring the war to a victorious con- 
clusion before American aid can become effective. 
History may show that the issue will have been deter- 
mined by whether, over our effort also, will be written 
the bitter epitaph, “too little and too late.” 


Holy Wars 


Christians who champion one side in an interna- 
tional conflict are frequently accused of proclaiming a 
“holy war.” Sometimes they are guilty of the charge; 
but they need not be. If they are true to their faith, 
they cannot be. A holy war is one in which unquali- 
fied sanctity is claimed for one cause against another. 
Christians know, or ought to know, that however just 
their cause, it does not embody the final justice. They 
know, however certain they may be of serving God 
in their cause, that God is their judge as well as the 
judge of their enemy. 

However, those who bring the charge of “holy 
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war” against Christian belligerents are not always 
scrupulous in their distinctions. They condemn any 
participation in conflict indiscriminately, even when 
undertaken with a proper sense of contrition. These 
critics really believe that there is something particu- 
larly holy in neutrality between contending forces. 
Sometimes this gives them a sense of holiness from 
which they proclaim a “holy war” against their fellow 
Christians. 

We would be in a sorry plight if there were not 
an alternative between fanaticism and inaction. Nor 
is that alternative irresolute action. Action against 
genuine evil must be resolute and it may have to be 
speedy. As Christians we must realize that evil is 
mixed with our good, and that good is mixed with 
the evil against which we contend. But this realiza- 
tion must be expressed, not by irresolution or inac- 
tion, but through the depth of understanding with 
which we act. The spirit of Abraham Lincoln’s 
words: “with malice toward none, with charity for 
all,” is the final antidote against both fanaticism and 
inaction. 


The World After the War 


The leaders of the democratic nations have been 
severely criticised since the very outbreak of the 
world conflict for their failure to state their war aims 
and to define the character of the society they intend 
to create in the event of a German defeat. These criti- 
cisms have not been without justification, yet it must 
be recognized that the difficulties of the task are enor- 
mous. 

It is not altogether reasonable to expect a house- 
holder to summon an architect to plan his future 
house and garden at the very moment when his house 
faces the imminent peril of destruction from a tor- 
nado. Furthermore, there are intrinsic difficulties in 
the task beyond the distractions of the war itself. 

Anyone can state peace aims in general terms. We 
have had platitudinous definitions from the Pope, 
from leaders of the religious communions of Britain, 
and, most recently, in the President’s plea for a new 
world in which the four basic freedoms, freedom of 
speech and worship, and freedom from want and fear, 
would be realized. But the great question is how? 
To speak responsibly on problems of post-war recon- 
struction means to give specific answers to five great 
problems : 


1. The reconstruction of Europe and the place of 
Germany in this new order. 

2. Economic reorganization in both domeStic and 
international terms. 

. Disarmament. 

. The future of small, weak, or less-developed 
nations. 

5. A world political order and the abridgment of 
national sovereignty. 


> WwW 


There are no simple answers to any of these prob- 
lems. The possibility of finding adequate answers is 
complicated by the unresolved conflict within every 
modern nation between those who are committed to 
some kind of world order and those who cling reso- 
lutely to the traditional principles of national auton- 
omy and “balance of power.” None of these prob- 
lems can be solved adequately, if the United States 
refuses to assume some measure of responsibility for 
world order. We promise to return to this great 
issue again and again. 


British Churchmen and Peace Aims 


Both the secular and religious press have called 
well-deserved attention to the conference of the Indus- 
trial Christian Fellowship of the Church of England 
held at Malvern in mid-January. The Christian 
Century has not exaggerated in characterizing it as, 
“one of the most momentous in recent church history.” 

But the Malvern Conference was not an isolated 
event. Since the outbreak of the European conflict, 
foremost leaders of the British churches have been 
quietly at work in the study of “the bases of a just and 
durable peace.” Throughout the spring of 1940, a 
group of distinguished Christians, laymen and clergy, 
met frequently at Oxford to examine every aspect of 
the intricate problems involved. They were in initi- 
mate contact with the ablest economists and political 
scientists attacking the same issues from the secular 
angle. Under the first impact of the Blitzkrieg, more 
immediate matters preoccupied attention. But for 
some weeks prior to the Malvern Conterence, inten- 
sive work was resumed. At Oxford on January 10th, 
a small group which included the Archbishop of York, 
the Bishop of Chichester, Dr. A. D. Lindsay, Pro- 
fessor Arnold Toynbee, Sir Alfred Zimmern, Sir 
John Hope Simpson, Dr. William Paton and a num- 
ber of others, both clergy and laity, met. The unpubli- 
cized labors of this and other bodies are largely 
responsible for preparing both material and public 
receptiveness for the more spectacular meeting. Simi- 
lar groups are working quietly but determinedly in 
most other principal areas of the British Common- 
wealth. We shall report their progress from time to 
time. 

It is gratifying that the principal leadership in these 
efforts to plan beyond the conflicts to the kind of 
world which should follow is being taken by one of 
the most over-taxed statesmen in Christendom, the 
Chairman of the Provisional Committee of the World 
Council of Churches who is universally recognized as 
a chief spokesman of ecumenical Christianity, the 
Archbishop of York. 





The Christian Faith and the World Crisis 


REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


(A certain common faith and a common approach 
to world issues on the part of the sponsors and 
editors has made this journal possible. Neither 
this, nor any subsequent article, will presume to 
express this common faith in every accent. Each 
article expresses only the views of its author. 
Yet it may be assumed that every article will re- 
veal something of the common approach to world 
issues which prompted the founding of this jour- 
nal.—-THE EpITors. ) 


T IS our purpose to devote this modest journal to 
an exposition of our Christian faith in its relation 
to world events. This first article will therefore seek 
to offer a general introduction to the faith that is in 
us. We believe that many current interpretations 
have obscured important elements in that faith and 
have thereby confused the Christian conscience. This 
confusion has been brought into sharp relief by the 
world crisis; but it existed before the crisis, and it 
may well continue after the crisis is over. We there- 
fore regard our task as one which transcends the 
urgent problems of the hour, though we do not deny 
that these problems are the immediate occasion for 
our enterprise. 

At the present moment a basic difference of con- 
viction with regard to what Christianity is, and what 
it demands, runs through the whole of American 
Protestantism and cuts across all the traditional de- 
nominational distinctions. There is, on the one hand, 
a school of Christian thought which believes that war 
could be eliminated if only Christians and other men 
of good will refused resolutely enough to have any- 
thing to do with conflict. Another school of thought, 
while conceding that war is one of the most vivid 
revelations of sin in human history, does not find the 
disavowal of war so simple a matter. The proponents 
of the latter position believe that there are historic 
situations in which refusal to defend the inheritance 
of a civilization, however imperfect, against tyranny 
and aggression may result in consequences even 
worse than war. 

This journal intends to express and, if possible, to 
clarify this second viewpoint. We do not believe that 
the Christian faith as expressed in the New Testa- 
ment and as interpreted in historic Christianity, both 
Catholic and Protestant, implies the confidence that 
evil and injustice in history can be overcome by such 
simple methods as are currently equated with Chris- 
tianity. We believe that modern Christian perfection- 
ism is tinctured with utopianism, derived from a 
secular culture. In our opinion this utopianism 
contributed to the tardiness of the democracies in 


defending themselves against the perils of a new bar- 
barism, and (in America at least) it is easily com- 
pounded with an irresponsible and selfish nationalism. 


Polemic and Irenic Purpose 


We intend this journal to be both polemic and 
irenic, as far as human frailty will permit the com- 
bination of these two qualities. It will be polemic 
in the sense that we shall combat what seem to us 
false interpretations of our faith, and consequent false 
analyses of our world and of our duties in it. It will 
be irenic in the sense that we shall seek to appreciate 
the extent to which perfectionist and pacifist inter- 
pretations of Christianity are derived from genuine 
and important elements in our common faith. 

Perfectionists are right in their conviction that our 
civilization stands under the judgment of God; no 
one can have an easy conscience about the social and 
political anarchy out of which the horrible tyranny, 
which now threatens us, arose. But they are wrong 
in assuming that we have no right or duty to defend 
a civilization, despite its imperfections, against worse 
alternatives. They are right in insisting that love 
is the ultimate law of life. But they have failed to 
realize to what degree the sinfulness of all men, even 
the best, makes justice between competing interests 
and conflicting wills a perennial necessity of history. 

The perfectionists rightly recognize that it may be 
very noble for an individual to sacrifice his life or 
interests rather than participate in the claims and 
counterclaims of the struggle for justice (of which 
war may always be the ultima ratio). They are wrong 
in making no distinction between an individual act 
of self-abnegation and a political policy of submission 
to injustice, whereby lives and interests other than 
our own are defrauded or destroyed. They seek er- 
roneously to build a political platform upon indi- 
vidual perfection. Medieval perfectionism, whatever 
its limitations, wisely avoided these errors. It ex- 
cluded even the family from the possible consequences 
of an individual’s absolute ethic, and it was pro- 
foundly aware of the impossibility of making its rig- 
orous standards universal. 

We believe that there are many Christians whose 
moral inclinations might persuade them to take the 
same view of current problems as our own, except 
for the fact that they are inhibited by religious pre- 
suppositions which they regard as more “purely” 
Christian than those represented by the consensus of 
the Church through all the ages. Therefore we will 
begin with an analysis of these religious presupposi- 
tions. 
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Religious Issues 


Christians are agreed that the God who is revealed 
in Christ is source and end of our existence and that 
therefore His character and will are the norm and 
standard of our conduct. It is only in recent decades, 
however, that it has been believed that the “gentle- 
ness” of Jesus was a sufficient and final revelation of 
the character of God, that this character was one 
of pure love and mercy, and that this revelation stood 
in contradiction to an alleged portrayal of a God of 
wrath in the Old Testament. 

Both the Old and the New Testament take the 
wrath of God as well as the mercy of God seriously. 
The divine mercy, apprehended by Christian faith in 
the life and death of Christ, is not some simple kind- 
ness which is indifferent to good and evil. The 
whole point of the Christian doctrine of Atonement 
is that God cannot be merciful without fulfilling 
within Himself, and on man’s behalf, the requirements 
of divine justice. However difficult it may be to give 
a fully rational account of what Christ’s atoning death 
upon the Cross means to Christian faith, this mystery, 
never fully comprehended by and yet not wholly 
incomprehensible to faith, speaks to us of a mercy 
which transcends but also satisfies the demands of 
justice. 

The Biblical answer to the problem of evil in hu- 
man history is a radical answer, precisely because 
human evil is recognized as a much more stubborn 
fact than is realized in some modern versions of the 
Christian faith. These versions do not take the prob- 
lem of justice in history seriously, because they have 
obscured what the Bible has to say about the relation 
of justice to mercy in the very heart of God. Every 
sensitive Christian must feel a sense of unworthiness 
when he is compelled by historic destiny to act as an 
instrument of God’s justice. Recognition of the com- 
mon guilt which makes him and his enemy kin must 
persuade him to imitate the mercy of God, even while 
he seeks to fulfill the demands of justice. But he 
will seek to elude such responsibilities only if he be- 
lieves, as many modern Christians do, that he might, 
if he tried a little harder, achieve an individual or 
collective vantage point of guiltlessness from which 
to proceed against evil doers. There is no such van- 
tage point. 


Ethical Issues 


Christians are agreed that Christ must be the norm 
of our human life as well as the revelation of the 
character of God. But many modern versions of 
Christianity have forgotten to what degree the perfect 
love of Christ was recognized both in the Bible and 
in the Christian ages as finally transcending all his- 
toric possibilities. The same St. Paul who admon- 
ishes us to grow into the stature of Christ insists 


again and again that we are “saved by faith” and not 
“by works”; which is to say that our final peace is 
not the moral peace of having become what Christ 
defines as our true nature, but is the religious peace 
of knowing that a divine mercy accepts our loyalty 
to Christ despite our continued betrayai of Him. 

It cannot be denied that these emphases are full of 
pitfalls for the faithful. On the one side there is al- 
ways the possibility that we will not take Christ as 
our norm seriously enough, and that we will rest 
prematurely in the divine mercy. On the other hand 
an abstract perfectionism is tempted to obscure the 
most obvious facts about human nature and to fall 
into the fury of self-righteousness. The Protestant 
Reformation was in part a protest against what 
seemed to the Reformers a too optimistic Catholic 
doctrine of human perfection through the infusion of 
divine grace. Yet modern Protestant interpretations 
of the same issue make the Catholic doctrine wise and 
prudent by comparison. 

Once it is recognized that the stubbornness of hu- 
man selfishness makes the achievement of justice in 
human society no easy matter, it ought to be possible 
to see that war is but a vivid revelation of certain 
perennial aspects of human history. Life is never 
related to life in terms of a perfect and loving con- 
formity of will with will. Where there is sin and 
selfishness there must also be a struggle for justice; 
and this justice is always partially an achievement of 
our love for the other, and partially a result of our 
yielding to his demands and pressures. The inter- 
mediate norm of justice is particularly important in 
the institutional and collective relationships of man- 
kind. But even in individual and personal relations 
the ultimate level of sacrificial self-giving is not 
reached without an intermediate level of justice. 
On this level the first consideration is not that life 
should be related to life through the disinterested 
concern of each for the other, but that life should 
be prevented from exploiting, enslaving, or taking 
advantage of other life. Sometimes this struggle 
takes very tragic forms. 

It is important for Christians to remember that 
every structure of justice, as embodied in political 
and economic institutions, (a) contains elements of 
injustice which stand in contradiction to the law of 
love; (b) that it contains higher possibilities of jus- 
tice which must be realized in terms of institutions 
and structures, and (c) that it must be supplemented 
by the graces of individual and personal generosity 
and mercy. Yet when the mind is not confused by 
utopian illusions it is not difficult to recognize genu- 
ine achievements of justice and to feel under obliga- 
tion to defend them against the threats of tyranny 
and the negation of justice. 

Love must be regarded as the final flower and fruit 
of justice. When it is substituted for justice it degen- 





erates into sentimentality and may become the accom- 
plice of tyranny. 


International Issues 


Looking at the tragic contemporary scene within 
this frame of reference, we feel that American Chris- 
tianity is all too prone to disavow its responsibilities 
for the preservation of our civilization against the 
perils of totalitarian aggression. We are well aware 
of the sins of all the nations, including our own, 
which have contributed to the chaos of our era. We 
know to what degree totalitarianism represents false 
answers to our own unsolved problems, political, 
economic and spiritual. 

Yet we believe the task of defending the rich in- 
heritance of our civilization to be an imperative one, 
however much we might desire that our social system 
were more worthy of defense. We believe that the 
possibility of correcting its faults and extending its 
gains may be annulled for centuries if this external 
peril is not resolutely faced. We do not find it par- 
ticularly impressive to celebrate one’s sensitive con- 
science by enlarging upon all the well-known evils 
of our western world and equating them with the 
evils of the totalitarian systems. It is just as im- 
portant for Christians to be discriminating in their 
judgments, as for them to recognize the element of 
sin in all human endeavors. We think it dangerous 
to allow religious sensitivity to obscure the fact that 
Nazi tyranny intends to annihilate the Jewish race, 
to subject the nations of Europe to the dominion of 
a “master” race, to extirpate the Christian religion, 
to annul the liberties and legal standards which are 
the priceless heritage of ages of Christian and human- 
istic culture, to make truth the prostitute of political 
power, to seek world dominion through its satraps 
and allies, and generally to destroy the very fabric 
of our western civilization. 

Our own national tardiness in becoming fully alive 
to this peril has been compounded of national selfish- 
ness and religious confusion. In recent months 
American opinion has begun to respond to the actu- 
alities of the situation and to sense the fateful destiny 
which unites us with all free peoples, whether mo- 
mentarily overrun by the aggressor or still offering 
heroic resistance. How far our assistance is to be 
carried is a matter of policy and strategy. It could 


be a matter of principle only if it were conceded that 
an absolute line could be drawn in in terms of Chris- 
tian principle between “measures short of war” and 


war itself. But those who think such a line can be 
drawn, have nevertheless opposed measures short of 
war. They rightly have pointed out that such meas- 
ures cannot be guaranteed against the risk of total 
involvement. 

The measures now being taken for the support of 
the democracies are a logical expression of the unique 
conditions of America’s relation to the world. They 
do justice on the one hand to our responsibilities for 
a common civilization which transcends the hemi- 
spheres, and on the other hand to the fact that we are 
not as immediately imperiled as other nations. 
Whether our freedom from immediate peril will en- 
able us to persevere in the reservations which we 
still maintain, cannot be decided in the abstract. The 
exigencies of the future must determine the issue. 

We cannot, of course, be certain that a defeat of 
the Nazis will usher in a new order of international 
justice in Europe and the world. We do know what 
a Nazi victory would mean; and our first task must 
therefore be to prevent it.’ It cannot be our only task. 
The problem of organizing the technical civilization 
of the western world upon a new basis of economic 
and international justice, so that the anarchy and 
decay which have characterized our life in the past 
three decades will be arrested, and our technical 
capacities will be made fruitful rather than suicidal, 
is one which must engage our best resources. We 
must give some thought and attention to this great 
issue even while we are forced to ward off a horrible 
alternative. 

We believe that the Christian faith can and must 
make its own contribution to this issue. The task of 
building a new world, as well as the tragic duty of 
saving the present world from tyranny, will require 
resources of understanding and resolution which are 
inherent in the Christian faith. The profoundest 
insights of the Christian faith cannot be expressed by 
the simple counsel that men ought to be more loving, 
and that if they became so the problem both of war 
and of international organization would solve itself. 

Yet there are times when hopes for the future, as 
well as contrition over past misdeeds, must be sub- 
ordinated to the urgent, immediate task. In this 
instance, the immediate task is the defeat of Nazi 
tyranny. If this task does not engage us, both our 
repentance and our hope become luxuries in which 
we indulge while other men save us from an intol- 
erable fate, or while our inaction betrays into dis- 
aster a cause to which we owe allegiance. 
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News of the Church and the World 


The Unification of the Church in Japan 


The situation, created for the Christian Church in 
Japan by the government’s demand last summer that 
all Christian churches be unified and freed from for- 
eign support, is gradually being clarified. It now 
appears that original plans for a federal union of the 
churches in which a sub-structure of denominational 
differentiation would have been maintained, have 
yielded to a program of a more complete union. The 
organization of the new united church must be ready 
in March when the charters of the separate churches 
run out. Committees dealing with creeds, finances, 
organization, and orders are at work in an effort to 
find unifying formulas. It may be that about ten sub- 
groups, representing basic historic, creedal or liturgi- 
cal distinctions in the Church, will be maintained. 

The government demand that the Japanese 
churches and schools be made completely independent 
of foreign aid will result in the loss of many teachers 
and evangelists, but by no means will all those whose 
support came from foreign aid be lost. To make up 
for some of the loss of income, local churches and 
associations of laymen are assuming new budgetary 
burdens. Evidently charitable institutions will not 
come under the same rule as educational institutions. 
loreign teachers in all lower and middle schools are 
forbidden to teach, but it is probable that this rule will 
not be applied rigorously to the colleges. 

Most of the missions are encouraging foreign mis- 
sionaries to remain at their posts. The government 
does not seem to be pressing missionaries to leave, 
though it is not yet at all clear how fruitful their work 
can be in the immediate future. 

The problem of the Japanese Christian Church is 
revealed by a statement of the head of the govern- 
ment’s religious bureau : ‘As almost all Christian sects 
in this country have doctrines and theories which are 
not in harmony with the national policy of Japan or 
with the traditional thought of the people . . . they will 
have to be reformed to harmonize more perfectly 
with Japanese ideas in the future.” 


Holland 


Following the publication of his booklet on the new 
order in Holland, Dr. Eijkman, the general secretary 
of the YMCA in Amsterdam, was sent to a concen- 
tration camp in Germany. He wrote: “People say 
that a new beginning must be made in our national 
life. . . . St. Paul says, ‘Other foundation can no 
man lay than that which is laid in Christ Jesus.’ 

The Bible worked a revolution in the Roman Empire 
and for three and a half centuries it has been revolu- 
tionizing this country; so the Bible will again lead to 


the right kind of revolution in the future. The ‘new 
builders’ must see that the deification of might can 
only lead to sorrow again; it cannot be the foundation 
of a new order.” 

Dr. Eijkman distinguished himself in the past 
through his work for the unemployed in Holland. 


The Catholic Episcopate of the Netherlands has 
issued a pastoral letter in which the Nazi conquerors 
are defied. The letter states that it is becoming more 
evident that the Nazi movement threatens the Church 
in the execution of its tasks and is inimical to the 
Christian faith. Membership in Nazi organizations 
is therefore not permitted to the faithful. The letter 
forbids priests to administer extreme unction or to 
bury with Catholic rites, “Liberals, Socialists, Com- 
munists, and National Socialists.” 


Orphaned Missions 


The term “orphaned missions” has been coined to 
describe the missionary work which has been sepa- 
rated from its parent churches by the war. The 
churches most affected are those of Germany, Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland, Holland, Belgium, and 
France. The mission work thus orphaned comprises 
more than one seventh of the entire missionary enter- 
prise of the Protestant churches. It includes 168 
missions, 3,500 missionaries, and a total normal 
budget of $4,500,000. Drastic readjustments have 
been made in the budget and in the distribution of 
personnel, but a minimum of $2,000,000 is required 
to continue the work of these missions. The churches 
of America are expected to raise $1,500,000 of this 
amount. The International Missionary Council in 
New York City is acting as a clearing house for 
information and as treasurer of a general fund for the 
convenience of all the missions, including those of 
other nations. The funds are sent to the missions, 
when need is indicated, without regard to nationality. 
As of December 31, 1940, $376,097 has been dis- 
bursed to 112 missions. 

Despite the restrictions upon communications, the 
parent churches have by no means forgotten their 
orphaned missions. Funds are being gathered even 
in occupied territories and new missionaries are being 
enlisted. Thus they look toward the future. For the 
present the heaviest responsibility must fall on this 
country. Despite suffering and curtailment, all essen- 
tial work in every mission has thus far been main- 
tained. 


Czechoslovakia 


The Czechoslovak National Council announces that 
four hundred Czech Catholic priests are imprisoned. 
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In Slovakia sixty priests and ministers are in prison. 
Though Father Tiso, the head of Hitler’s puppet 
government in Slovakia, is a priest, twenty of the 
sixty imprisoned clergymen in Slovakia are Catholics. 


France 


Two new decrees have been announced which 
change the lay system of education established in 
France in 1896. The first decree allows communes 
to contribute support for private religious schools. 
The second law provides for religious instruction in 
state schools. The state will devote Thursday morn- 
ings to religious instruction, either in or near the 
state schools. 


China 

An advisory committee has been set up in Chung- 
king to facilitate sending to “Free China’ those mis- 
sionaries who have been advised by the American 
government to leave the territory controlled by 
Japan. The missions in west China, and also those 


in free southeast and central China have assured the 
“migrating missionaries” of a warm welcome and of 
an opportunity for service in their work. Dr. H. H. 
Kung, a Christian member of the national govern- 
ment, has expressed his great interest in this work 
and the government is aiding the missionaries with 
transportation facilities. 


REF. STACK 3 


Belgium 


Forty thousand Jews have been rounded up in 
Flanders and will be placed in concentration camps. 
The rigor of these measures is limited to Flanders 
presumably, because the Nazis want to encourage the 
Flemish national movement in this way. The effort 
to divide Belgium and to create friction between the 
Flemish and Walloon sections of Belgium is an old 
method of German strategy in dealing with Belgium. 


Coventry 


A vicar from Coventry reports: “The scale of dis- 
aster exceeded anything that anybody had imagined. 
Looking back on the experience of those days 
there are many outstanding causes for thankfulness. 
To witness the courage and kindness, the patience, wit 
and ingenuity of the people who lost everything and 
for whom the future was utterly dark, and to mark 
the way in which men and women took and accepted 
responsibility for leadership and organization in relief 
centers, was an unforgettable experience. 
There must be literally hundreds of men and women, 
young men and girls who performed acts of unsung 
heroism.” 


Christian News Letter 








We Thank You 


The launching of our journal has met with 
a welcome response from the church people of 
the nation. Every fourth subscription order 
has been accompanied either by additional sub- 
scriptions for friends, or by additional names to 
whom our announcements are to be sent. 

We are sorry that it has been impossible to 
answer all the personal letters to the editors. 
Most of them have expressed enthusiasm for 
the launching of our journal. A few have ex- 
pressed dissent from our viewpoint, but some 
of them have nevertheless subscribed. 


Please note our special introductory prices. 
For single subscriptions, $1.00 per year; 
Canada and foreign $1.25. 


For bundle orders: 


A bundle of 10 or more copies to one 
address costs 75c. per copy per year. 
Fifty or more copies to one address 
cost 60c. per copy. 

Fifty copies of six consecutive issues 
to one address cost $10. 

Twenty copies of six consecutive is- 
sues sent to one address cost $5. 
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